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Heart, a spirit which is largely fostered in the English lessoa
whose aim is to open windows in all directions aad to
enable the pupils to value the good points of Western
culture.   The girls are grouped according to their know-
ledge of the language, each division being known by the
name of a flower, a practice which avoids emphasising the
differences in natural aptitude; for who but the initiated
could realise that the Plum Blossom and the Iris maidens meet
on a scholastic basis!   In the English classes, the girls ate
given some ideas of psychology and ethics, of Italian art, of
Greek and Roman history, all " key-subjects " for those
who would understand the "Western mind.   Even tie
dictations are chosen to stimulate thought, and still mote
so are the subjects for " literary meetings " : " The eldest
or the youngest of the family/' "Turning a corner,"
"Beautiful white things," "Down a garden path."   It
might be a matter of surprise to hear that the Japanese
schoolgirl appreciates Dickens, did one not remember that
spirit of realism which so often peeps out of Japanese art,
a spirit blent of minute observation, of humour, of pathos,
of a certain restless love of the grotesque.    This spirit it is
which characterises Hokusai, the painter born in Yedo in
1760, who, having learned perspective and anatomy from
the Dutch merchants in his native town, made himself the
artist of the daily life of his people.   Even in the older
drawings, as on die scroll representing the old Tokaido, ot
road, by which the feudal aristocracy of Shogun times came
with all their retinues to do homage to their overlords,
" The work is delicate as a miniature painting," says a
critic,1 *c or as figures in mediaeval illuminations, and full of
spirit.   Every condition of human life is represented and
every mode of locomotion in use at the time. * . . Here, in
1 Reveten4 Mother Stuart fa the article cited above,